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For “ The Friend.” 
The Rock of Behistun. 
(Concluded from page 234.) 


It would egtend this notice to too great a 
length to rep@at the entire translation of these 
inscriptions. It will be interesting however to 
consider some portions of them. 

In the first column, which is introductory, 
Darius gives his genealogy and the @vidence 
of his royal blood ; he then describes the ex- 
tent of his empire, and the steps by which he 
acquired dominion over it ; first, however, ac- 
knowledging his obligation for the whole of it, 
to the Divine Being. 

“ Says Darius the king :—By the grace [or 
will] of Ormazd | am king ; Ormazd granted 
me the empire. 

“Says Darius the king:—These are the 
countries which have come down to me; b 
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help to me until | have gained this empire. | yoke. Rawlinson mentions, that partly ow- 
By the grace of Ormazd | hold this empire. | ing to imperfections in the rock, that portion 

“ Says Darius the king :—This is what was of the preceding paragraph which relates to a 
done by me before | became king. (He who) religious reformation ig obscure. He seems 
was) ses, the son of Cyrus, of our race, | uncertain whether it means to state that a re- 
he was here king before me. ‘There was of| storation of abolished rites had been effected 
that Cambyses a brother named Bardivs; he| by Darius, or whether it was only a restora- 
was of the same father and mother as Cam. tion of certain functionaries to religious offices, 
byses. Afierwards Cambyses slew that Bar- | of which they had been deprived by Gomates. 
dius. When Cambyses slew that Bardius the; ‘The remainder of the loscriptions states, 
troubles of the state ceased which Bardius had |“ Says Darius the king, What | did after t 
excited. Then Cambyses proceeded to Egypt.|I became king.” It relates, at considéra 
When Cambyses had gone to Egypt, then the | length, many particulars of the subjugation of 
state became heretical. ‘Then the lie became | the parties, whose chieftains are figured upon 
abounding in the land, both in Persia and in| the rock, and concludes with some injunctions 
Media, and in the other provinces.” for his royal successors. 

The tablet then proceeds to relate the insur-| ‘Says Darius the king :—Thou, whoever 
rection of Gomates, and the other persons|may be king hereafter, exert thyself to put 
whose effigies are carved upon the rock, and|down lying. The man who may be heretical, 
whose legends have already been given. Some | him entirely destroy. If it shall be thus kept 
of the circumstances detailed are highly inter- | up, my country shall remain intact. 
esting. Gomates reigned supreme fora time.| ‘Says Darius the king:—This is what I 
“Says Darius the king :—Theré was not aj|have done. By the grace of Otmazd, have I 
man, neither Persian, nor Median, nor any of | achieved the performanee of the whole. ‘Thou 
our family, who would o that Gomates, | whoever hereafter mayest peruse this tablet, 
the Magian, possessed of the crown. ‘The |let it be known to thee, that which has been 
state feared to resist him. He would frequent-|done by me, that it has not been falsely re- 
ly address the state, which knew the old Bar- | lated. 
dius ; for that reason he would address the} “Says Darius the king:—Ormazd is m 
state, (saying,) (‘ Beware) lest it regard me as | witness, that this record I Have faithfully made 
if | were not Bardius, the son of Cyrus.’ | of the performance of the whole. 

(There was) not any one bold enough—every| “Says Darius the king :—By the grace of 
one standing round Gomates, the Magian— | Ormaad, there is much else that has been done 
until | arrived. ‘Then [ abode in the worship | by me, that upon this tablet has not been in- 
of Ormazd ; Ormazd brought help to me. On| scribed. On that account it has not been 


the grace of Ormazd I have become king of the 10th day of the month Bagayadish, then | 
them: Persia, Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, | it was, with the men well-wishers, | thus slew | 
Arabia, Egypt, those [parts] of Sparta (and) | that Gomates, the Magian, and the chief men 
lonia which are of the sea, Armenia, Cappa-| who were his followers. The fort named | 
docia, Parthia, Sarangia, Aria, Chorasmia,|Sictachotes in the district of Media, named 
Bactria, Sogdiana, (Gandaria,) the Sace, the | Niswa, there | slew him; | dispossessed him 





inscribed, lest he who may hereafter peruse 
this tablet, to him the many deeds that have 
been done by me elsewhere, it should seem 
(that) they are falsely recorded. 

“Says Darius the king :—Those who have 
been former kings in succession, to them it is 


Sattagydes, Arachotia, (and) the Mecians ; 
the total amount, twenty-one countries. 

“Says Darius the king:—These are the 
countries which have come to me; by the 
grace of Ormazd they have become subject to 
ine ; they have brought tribute to me. That 
which has been said to them by me, both by 
night and by day, it has been performed. 

“Says Darius the king:—Within these 
countries, who ever was of the true faith, (!) 
him have I well cherished, | have cherished. 
Whoever was a heretic, (7) him have I| well 
destroyed, | have destroyed.” 

Rawlinson is not confident that the words 
faith and heretic give the exact sense of the 
original. He thinks, however; that his trans- 
lation is likely to prove correct, as the terms 
are evidently used in opposition to each other, 
the one in a good, the other in a bad sense. 

“Says Darius the king:—Ormazd has 
granted me the empire. Ormazd has brought 


of the empire. By the grace of Ormazd | be-|done. As by me, by the grace of Ormazd 
came king; Ormazd granted me the sceptre. | has been the performance of the whole re- 

** Says Darius the king :—The crown that | corded. 
had been wrested from our race, that | recov-| “Says Darius the king :—Be it known to 
ered. I established it firmly. Like my an-| thee, my successor, that which has been done 
cestor, thus | did. The rites which Gomates,| by me, thus publicly, on that account that 
the Magian, had introduced, [ prohibited. 1 thou conceal not. If thou publish this tablet, 
reinstituted for the state the sacred chaunts|Ormazd shall be a friend to thee, and may thy 
and worship, and (confided them) to the fami- | offspring be numerous, and may thou be long- 
lies which Gomates, the Magian, had deprived | lived. 
of those offices. I firmly established the king-| ‘“‘ Says Darius the king :—If thou shalt con- 
dom, both Persia and Media, and the other | ceal this record, thou shalt not be thyself 
Provinces. Like my predecessor, thus I re-' recorded. May Ormazd be thy enemy, and 
stored that which had been taken away. By | may thou be childless, 
the grace of Ormazd | did this. | laboured * . * 
until [ had firmly established our family. Like} | “Says Darius the king:—On that account 
my ancestor, thus | laboured, by the grace of|Ormazd brought help, and the other gods 
Ormazd, that Gomates, the Magian, might not | which are, (because) that [ was not a heretic, 
supersede our family.” nor was | a liar, nor was I a tyrant. 

‘The ancestor alluded to, is supposed to be * * * 
Cyrus, who delivered Persia from the Median! “ Says Darius the king :—Thou, whatsoever 
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king who mayest be hereafter, the man who 
may be a liar, or who may be an evil doer, do 
not cherish them; cast them off into utter 
perdition. 

“ Says Darius the king :—Thou, whosoever 
hereafier mayest behold this tablet which | 
have -jnscribed, and these figures, (beware) 
Jest thou dishonour (fem). As long as thou 
— them, so long shalt thou be presery- 


These injunctions are repeated, with slight 
variations; but the above selection sufficiently 
exhibits their character. 

. The term which Rawlinson has rendered 
heresy, and about the exact signification of 
‘which he.is doubtful, evidently, from the con- 
text, relates to some defect of faith, perhaps 
apostacy or impiety. The injunction to de- 
stroy the heretic, would, according to the usu- 
al acceptation of the term, have led to the 
destruction of the Jews then resident in Persia. 
Yet we know, from the Bible, that they were 
not only tolerated by Darius, but that one at 
least of them—the prophet Daniel—was held 
in great esteem by him. Perhaps, however, 
the analogy which has been observed, between 
the doctrine of Zoroaster and the true faith, 
might in the opinion of Darius, have preserved 
the latter from the stigma of heresy. The 
One Supreme and Almighty Being, the Angel 
of his Presence, and Satan—the great adver- 
sary of human virtue and happiness, were re- 
markably, though faintly, shadowed forth in 
the Zendavesta, or sacred writings of the Per- 
sians. They had evidently received some 
trays of the Divine illumination vouch- 
safed to the nation chosen by Jehovah for the 
more perfect manifestation of his will. The 
dispersion of the Jews had been the means of 
spreading a knowledge of the truth ; and many, 
who were in much ignorance and error receiv- 
ed it in part. Darius himself, as the Bible 
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sion of those to whom the letfered tablets must 
have been unintelligible. 

“The labour bestowed on the whole work 
must have been enormous. The mere prepa- 
ration of the surface of the rock must have 
occupied many months, and on examining the 
tablets minutely, 1 observed an elaborateness 
of workmanship which is not to be found in 
other places. Wherever, in fact, from the 
unsoundness of the stone, it was difficult to 
give the necessary polish to the surface, other 
fragments were inlaid, imbedded in molten 
lead, and the fittings were so nicely managed, 
that a very careful scrutiny is required at pre- 
sent to detect the artifice. Holes or fissures 
which perforated the rock, were filled up also 
with the same material, and the polish which 
was bestowed on the entire sculpture, could 
only have been accomplished by mechanical 
means. 

‘“* But the real wonder of the work, I think, 
consists in the inscriptions. For extent, for 
beauty of execution, for uniformity and cor- 
rectness, they are perhaps unequalled in the 
world, I would assign the palm of merit to 
the Median writing, and in that view | would 
infer a Median artist, but the Persian transcript 
is also far superior to any engraving that is 
met with at Persepolis or Hamadan, and the 
Babylonian legends, although less elaborately 
finished, are hardly below the standard of the 
usual tablets. It would be very hazardous to 
speculate on the means employed to engrave 
the work in an age when steel is supposed to 
have been unknown, but I cannot avoid notic- 
ing a very extraordinary device which has 
been employed apparently to give a finish and 
durability to the writing. It was evident to 
myself, and to those who, in company with 
myself, scrutinized the execution of the work, 
that after the engraving of the rock had been 
accomplished, a coating of siliceous varnish 


testifies, did, upon one occasion, by a special | had been laid on to give a clearness of outline 
decree, acknowledge the existence and power|to each individual letter, and to protect the 


of the God of Israel. 

The sculpture on the rock, according to 
Rawlinson, is not so beautiful as has been 
sometimes represented. 

“The execution of the figures is, perhaps, 
inferior to that of the bas-reliefs at Persepolis, 


and it is natural it should be so, for Behistun | like thin layers of lava. 


surface against the action of the elements. 
This varnish is of infinitely greater hardness 
than the limestone rock beneath it. It has 
been washed down in several places by the 
trickling of water for three-and-twenty centu- 
ries, and it lies in flakes upon the foot-ledge 
It adheres in other 


































must have been an earlier trial of the artist’s | portions of the tablet to the broken surface, 
skill, The effigies indeed of Darius and his|and still shows with sufficient distinctness the 
attendants alone exhibit that grace of outline| forms of the characters, although the rock 
and studied finish of detail which may place} beneath is entirely honey-combed and de- 


them at all upon an equality with the Persian | stroyed. 


It is only, indeed, in the great fis- 


sculptures. The figures of the ten vanquished | sures, caused by the outbursting of natural 


leaders are of diminutive stature and barbar- 
ous execution, but in this case it is very possi- 
ble that elegance may have been designedly 
avoided, in order to mark an inferiority of sta- 
tion. I may add, that the Median robe and 


short Persian tunic alternate in the attire of|cessor of Darius. 


these abject figures; but I am doubtful whe- 
ther the variety depend on national costume, 
or whether it may not be a mere artistical de- 
vice to prevent monotony of effect. The 
sculptures may be strictly considered, I thinks 
asa triumphal memorial, hardly aiming at 
correct or characteristic delineation, but rather 


designed for the illustration of the subject of| at Persepolis with a legend commemorative of 


the record, and addressed to the comprehen- 


springs, and in the lower part of the tablet, 
‘where I suspect artificial mutilation, that the 
varnish has entirely disappeared.” 

Rawlinson notices several inscriptions by 
Cyrus, the predecessor, and Xerxes, the suc- 
But he remarks :—“ To 
this monarch, insatiable in his thirst of con- 
quest, magnificent in his tastes, and possessed 
of an unlimited power, we are indebted for all 


that is most valuable in the Palwography of 


Persia. Imbued, as it appears, with an ardent 
passion for monumental fame, he was not con- 
tent to inscribe the palaces of his foundation 


their erection, or with prayers invoking the 








guardianship of Ormazd and his angels, but 
he lavished an elaborate workmanship on his- 
toric and geographic records in various quar- 
ters of his empire, which evince considerable 
political forethought, an earnest regard for 
truth, and an ambition to transmit the glories 
of his reign to future generations, 
polis, in the high place of Persian power, he 
aspired to stimulate the ambition of his coun- 
trymen, and to secure their future dominancy 
in Asia, by ostentatiously displaying to them 
their superiority over the feudatory provinces 
of the empire ; while upon the sacred rock of 
Baghistan he addressed himself in the style 
of an historian, to collect the genealogical tra- 
ditions of his race, to describe the extent and 
power of his kingdom, and to relate, with a 
perspicuous brevity worthy of imitation, the 
leading incidents of his reign. 
prepared, indeed, in the narrative of an East- 
ern despot, to meet with the dignified simpli- 
city, the truthfulness and self-denial, which 
characterize this curious record. His grave 
relation of the means by which, under the care 
and favour of a beneficent Providence, the 
crown of Persia first fell into his hands, and of 
the manner in which he subsequently estab- 
lished his authority, by the successive over- 
throw of the rebels who opposed him, contrasts 
most strongly, but most favourably, with the 
usual emptiness of oriental hyperbole. 
dition to these inscriptions at Persepolis and 


At Perse- 


We are hardly 


In ad- 


Behistun, we have another record of the roy- 


alty of Darius, at Hamadan; and the exten- 
sive tablets at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, which have 


been lately copied, contain further particulars 


of his descent and territorial acquisitions, to- 


gether with a last solemn address to the na- 
tionality of his countrymen, inscribed by way 
of epitaph on his rock-hewn sepulchre,” 

Recent accounts state :—'* ‘hat Rawlinson 
is now engaged upon the inscriptions on the 
magnificent monuments dug up at Nimrad, 
[the supposed ruins of Babylon,} by Layard, 
on which he.has discovered the numes of se- 
veral monarchs of the great Assyrian dynas- 
ty, of whom the histories now extant present 
no notices beyond their names. With these 
inscriptions there have been discovered bass- 
reliefs exhibiting the elephant, lion, rhinoce- 
ros, camel, bull, baboon, and monkey ; from 
which he infers that they will be found to 
record some Indian conquest. Siill later re- 
searches tend to connect the civilization of the 
Tigris with that of the Nile, by the discovery 
of sphinxes, scarabai, cartouches, and other 
emblems peculiar to Egypt. He promises a 
chapter on the languages and characters of 
these Assyrian monuments.” A chapter which 
will be looked for with great interest. 

Since the above was written, Layard has 
arrived in England, and, among other relics, 
has brought with him, it is stated :—* About 
twenty little carvings in ivory, which were 
discovered lying on some of the bass-reliefs 
[disinterred at Nineveh]. They are on a 
small scale—about 4 inches by 24; the great- 
er portion of them resembling strictly Egyp- 
tian types rather than Assyrian. ‘They have 
been added ‘to the national treasures in the 
British Museum.” 

—— 
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For‘ The Friend”’ | advantages, however, were soon perceived where you entered from the valley of the 


The Passes of the Alps. 


(Concluded from page 236.) 


Previous to 1813 six million one hundred 
thousand francs, equal to one million one hun- 
deed and forty-four thousand dollars, had been 
expended in the construction of this road, and 
it was then estimated that it would require an 
expenditure of about half as much more to 
render it entirely complete. ‘Ihe road over 
Mont Cenis cost nearly twice as much as that 
over the Simploa. 

We have said nothing of the scenery along 
these grand highways over the mountains. 
Descriptions of this can be best read in books 
of travel ; and our limits will aot allow of tran- 
scribing them here, Suffice it to say, there- 
fore, that the scenery along these roads is 
grand and imposing in the highest degree, 
abounding in that wild and awful sublimity 
which is presented by deep mountain gorges, 
and high, overhanging precipices, with loity 
peaks above, and snow-capped summits in the 
distance stretching far away toward the 
skies. 

Two other Alpine roads similar to those 
above described were constructed by order of 
Napoleon,—one over Mont Genévre, the other 
over the Tende. The vast extent of the pub- 
lic improvements projected and carried on by 
Napoleon, is certainly a relieving feature ia 
the blood-stained career of that remarkable 
man. During the first 12 years after he as- 
cended the consular throne, more than 1000 
millions of francs, or 188 millions of dollars 
were expended on public works, most of which 
might with propriety be called public improve- 
ments. Of this enormous sum more than one 
half (548,000,000 francs) was employed ia 
the construction of roads, bridges, and canals, 
in the improvement of harbours, and in the 
draining of marshes, 

One great object with Bonaparte, however, 
—and perhaps the priacipal one,—in construct- 
ing the great roads over the Alps, was that he 
might retain with less difficulty his conquests 
beyond those mountains, both by rendering 
more easy the march of his armies into his 
newly acquired territéries, and by increasing 
the means of commercial and social intercourse 
between the countries separated by the Alps. 
Fle well knew that 

“ Mountains interpos'd 
Make enemies of nations.” 

* There are ao longer any Pyrenees,” said 
Louis XIV., when the family compact was 
concluded, and his grandson was placed on the 
throne cf Spain. “ But with greater reason,” 
remarks Alison, “ Napoleon might say after 
the roads over the Simplon and Mont Cenis 
were formed, ‘There are no longer any 
Alps.’” “Before the period of Napoleon’s 
power,” observes another writer, “it was the 
narcow policy of the European States to 
leave every barrier as nature made it, and 
thus to restaia free intercourse between the 
nations which it divided: this tended to the 
encouragement of political prejudices, and the 
withholding of political and commercial bene- 
fits between one nation and another. The 











| ordiaary pass in all Switzerland.” 


which sprung from the formation of the routes: Rhone, and running up blunt a little beyond 
of the Tende, the Genévre, the Cenis, and the the Baths of Leuk, against one of the loftiest 
Simplon ; and, followigg the splendid example perpendi barriers of rock in all the Alpine 
which Napoleon set them, the states which recesses. “It was therefore not possible to 
have the Alps for their frontier have subse- imagine where we should emerge, and not be- 
quently formed, and are still forming, admi-| ing able to understand clearly the dialect of 
rable carriage roads across passes formerly |6ur guide, we began to think that he did not 
considered impracticable.” himself know the way.” ‘It is a scene as 
There is another of the Alpine passes, to singular as it is sublime. You march up to- 
which, if the reader’s patience be not already | wards the base of the mountain; you look 
exhausted, we wish to invite his attention. [t above you, around you,—but there is no way ; 
is the pass of the Gemmi, a mountain between | you are utterly ata loss. You still advance 
the Vallais and the Canton of Berne. The/|to within 3 or 4 feet of the smooth perpendi- 
route over it is but a mule road, and yet the |cular rock, and still there is no outlet. Is 
construction of it must have been a work of|there any cave or subterranean passage, or 
great labour and difficulty. On the southern|are you to be hoisted, mules and all, by some 
side, the mountain is in many places almost invisible machinery over the crags? Thus 
perpendicular, and yet up this steep ascent, a| musing, your guide suddenly turns to the left, 
zigzag road 9 feet broad, has been formed,|and begins a zigzag ascent, where you never 
much of it cut in the face of precipitous rocks. | dreamed it was possible, over a steep slope of 
More than a league has been blown up with|crumbling rocky fragments, that are constant- 
gunpowder, and in some parts, for a consider-|ly falling from above,—by which at length 
able space, the road is a hollow way open on-| you reach a ridgy winding shelf or wrinkle on 
ly at one side, the rock above projecting over|the face of the mountain, not visible from be- 
of about the same breadth as that below. ‘The/|low.” 
work was begun in 1736, and finished in| ‘ Now what a striking symbol is this,” re- 
1741, at the joint expense of the Vallais and| marks this ingenious writer, “of things that 
the Canton of Berne. Owing to the steepness | sometimes take place in our spiritual pilgrim- 
of the mountain, the road is entirely invisible|age. We are often brought to a stand, hedg- 
from below. ‘These particulars are given by|ed up and hemmed in by the providence of 
Coxe who travelled this route in 1785. The| God, so that there seems no way out. A man 
road appears dangerous to those who are un-|is sometimes thrown into difficulties, in which 
accustomed to mountainous regions, or whose | he sits down beginning to despair, and says to 
heads are apt to turn giddy. And yet the| himself, * Well, this time it is all over with 
traveller’s mule “treads with the utmost un-|me.’” He seems to be shut in on every side, 
concern,” says G. B. Cheever, “on the very |and knows not what course to take. He fears 
brink of the outjutting crags, with her head|that he has missed his way, begins to think 
and neck projecting over into the gulf, which|that he cannot understand the language of his 
is so deep, and so sheer a perpendicular, that| Guide, and is at times almost ready to loose 
in some places a plumb line might be thrown/|his confidence ia him. But let him follow 
into the valley below, near 1600 feet, almost| him closely, like an ignorant little child, ia all 
without touching the rock.” ‘The same writer|simplicity, by no means venturing to take a 
tells us that this pass of the Gemmi is, “ in| course of his own invention ; and “then when 
many respects, the grandest and most extra-|God has driven him from all self-confidence 
“ No lan-jand self-resource, a door opens in the wall and 
guage,” he continues, “can describe the sub-|he rises up and walks at liberty, praising 
lime impression of its frowning circular ridges, | God.” 
its rocky diademic spheroids, if [ may so| Two other similies are drawn by the author 
speak, sweeping up, one after another into the| from his experience, in the passage of this 
skies. The whole valley is surrounded by| mountain. One of these, with some altera- 
ranges of regal crags, but the mountain of the | tiofis in the language and sentiment, may form 
Gemmi, apparently absolutely inaccessible, is|a suitable concluston to this article. I[t is 
the last point to which you would turn for an| many times the case that when an individua 
outlet. A side gorge that sweeps up to the|has had the path of duty manifested to him 
glaciers and snowy pyramids flashing upon) he says within himself, “ This cannot be the 
you ia the opposite direction, is the route which | path of duty; the mountain is too high and 
you suppose your guide is going to take, and| steep, too inaccessible ; there is no possibility 
visions of pedestrians periluusty scaling icy |of scaling it. The way which the Holy Spi- 
precipices, or struggling up to the middle|rit points out to me is too difficult a one, it is 
through ridges of snow, begin to surround you,| indeed impracticable: the path must go in this 
as the prospects of your own experience in|other direction; | am sure it must.” Alas, 
this day’s expedition. So convinced was || poor pilgrim! let him try it if he will : let him 
that the path must go out in that direction, that|leave the Guide whose dialect he thinks he 
{ took a short cut, which [ conceived would |cannot understand, though conscience all the 
bring me again into the mule path at a point | while understands it, and he will soon get lost 
uader the glaciers ; but after scaling precipices|amidst woods and precipices ; and well for 
and getting lost in a wood of firs in the val-|him will it be, if he does not fall over some 
ley, | was glad to rejoin my friends with the | fearful crag, or wander so far and so irretriev- 
guide, and to clamber on in pure ignorance|ably, that no longer the voice of his Guide 
and wonder. The valley is what is called a|can be heard, and he stumble upon the dark 
perfect cul-de-sac, having no opening except | mountains, until he be lost in the congregation 




































































































































































































































































































































































of the dead. Let him remember By-Path 
Meadow, and Giant Despair’s Castle, and 
come back, yea, haste back, if he is going 
where his Guide goes not beforejiim. Let 
him seek the King’s highway, and there keep 
close to his Guide ; then he will find: that the 
mountain is accessible; and thus he will learn 
that in his pilgrimage towards the Celestial 
City, he must sometimes be content to walk by 
faith and not by sight. 
LLN. 





For ** The Friend.”’ 


ON THE DEATH OF M.§&., Jr. 


A sweet bird’s warble hushed in the green wood 
Where it once gt Spring’s cheerliest melody ; 
A sweet flower fallen, and with their tears bedewed 

Who had long loved its sun.lit hues to see ; 
A fountain checked amid its crystal glee ; 
A star gone out, that gladdened the whole heaven : 
These are fair types, albeit faint, eweet one, 
Of the near ties thine early death hath riven. 
Yet, grief hath smiles ; for soon, life’s winter done, 
That song may greet our ears, that bloom our eyes, 
That sparkling fount may make its joy our own, 


Within the gates of long lost Paradise,— 
New found through faith —F riend,—sister,—daugh- 
ter,—thou 
Wast named but yesterday,—what shall we call thee 


now ? 
M. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thoughts, Soggestive of Thought. 


The title prefixed to the subjoined extracts, 
has been adopted, ns descriptive of the effect 
produced on the reading of them. To teach- 
ers, mothers, indeed every one having to do 
with training the youthful mind, they may be 
recommended as worthy of their closest atten- 
tion, at the same time that they must be ad- 
mired for the sprightliness, easc, and graceful 
simplicity of their style. 


“There is no natural incompatibility be- 
tween ideas of beauty and utility ; on the con- 
trary, they are closely and divinely allied, It 
is education not neglected in this land of good 
schools, but made too anxiously practical, that 
has raised a quarrel .between them. What 
farmer thinks of having his boys taught draw- 
ing, for instance, except it may be, a little ge- 
ometry or mapping ? 
fested a natural inclination for it, has been 
forbidden to use his pencil, lest he should be- 
come too fond of it, and be unfitted for less 
attractive pursuits; as if it were more to be 
distrusted than other recreations of a less re- 
fined character, 

“ The loss of time, too, in acquiring a com. 
mon degree of manual dexterity in the art, is 
much insisted on; since drawings, even of 
merit, do not sell. 

* Certainly much time is wasted in child- 
hood and youth, wasted in weariness and dis- 
gust from the tedious sameness and fruitless 
confinement of school, which might without 
prejudice to grammar and mathematics, be 
spent in lessons which have no immediate and 
necessary connexion with the making of mo- 
ney, but which educate the eye, enlarge the 
heart, aid the development of thought, and 
secure unfailing sources of happiness through 





| tif Botany, one of the most important} less time contrive to masier many short les- 
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branches of the study of nature, has been re- 
garded, though less of late than formerly, as 
an effeminate and trifliag pursuit. 

* Why also should not some little attention 
be paid to natural history, as well as geogra- 
phy, in our common schools? To be sure, 
geography ought to be at the head of the list 
of the required branches; that the visible 
horizon is not the limit of the world is a start- 
ling piece of news to a child, and should be 
followed up, while his curiosity is awake, by 
interesting information suited to his young 
faculty of comprehension. At the same time, 
his youthful and active perceptive powers are 
busily employed upon things immediately about 
him ; and why not aid him to form distinct 
ideas from his lively impressions, and to know 
something of the nature of things with which 
he must be conversant through life? Here 
the old objection, lack of time, comes up. 
Since boys in general leave school at fourteen, 
—too young, but so it must be,—only one or 
two branches, it seems, in addition to the in- 
dispensable accomplishments of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, can be allowed. Better 
one thing perfect, say the committee-men, who 
have never been teachers, than a smattering 
of many. But is there more than one boy in 
twenty, who, when he has made his escape 
from school, after a seven years’ thumbing of 
a dry and scanty manual of geography, can 










sons in as many different books ; that is, if his 
recitation be not looked forward to with dread 
as astern demand on mere verbal memory. 
What he remembers indistinctly will be the 
outer edge of the luminous point beginning to 
enlighten the chaos of unformed ideas, to grow 
brighter and clearer as he advances. Only a 
formal and unskilful pedagogue will discour- 
age his first efforts by blows or frowns at his 
want of appropriate words in which to clothe 
the half-formed notion he has seized, or by 
sarcasms at his inability to grasp the whole at 
once. Power comes soon, by the voluntary 
and uncramped use of the faculties ; an aston- 
ishing increase of vigour often suddenly mani- 
fests itself under the spur of a new hope, a new 
ambition ; and the quickening impulse is not 
lost, though it may appear to be so from its 
not continuing in one particular direction for- 
ever. The greater the variety of subjects on 
which a child’s mind can be induced to act 
voluntarily, the better. 

‘“* We speak advisedly, from years of labo- 
rious experience. Honestly, however, we 
allow that the great army of school-masters 
would shake their grave heads at our maxim. 
They deprecate that butterfly activity which 
the wills of volatile children display, now set- 
tling on this, and anon on that object, without 
gathering much honey to lay up for time of 
need. But let them be willing to take advan- 


remember the statistics, or the long strings of| tage of these sudden and often transient glows 


names of towns strung upon rivers, or paral- 
lels of latitade, which he could once rattle off 
in triumph, while his less studious comrades 
underwent flagellation or loss of rank for miss- 
ing or misplacing some on the list? Suppos- 
ing that he remembers them, like the names 
of the months or his own age, till months and 
days are no more for him, of what practical 
use are the statistics, constantly changing, and 
the thousands of names he may never once 
hear or seeagain? The general ideas he has 
acquired are invaluable; if the process by 
which he got them have not quenched, instead 
of inspiring, an interest in the subject, they 
serve as a nucleus for further knowledge, 
which any intelligent person can gather from 
a thousand sources in this land of books and 
lectures. He will have but a smattering after 


Many a lad, who mani-| all; but we like the word; in some sense, all 


are smatterers, and the greatest philosopher of 
the age is less likely to boast of a perfect 
knowledge in any science than the best boy in 
a town school, 

“ Universal knowledge, be it ever so shal- 
low, only correct as far as it goes, is prefer- 
able to blank staring ignorance on all points 
but one. A boy’s mind is not a mere memo- 
ry, a vessel to hold such overflowings from the 
full fountain of knowledge as may be allowed 
to dribble into it drop by drop,—leaky, and 
therefore never to be filled full, It is a spirit- 
ual body, craving the aliment and the stimu- 
lus of generous food, assimilating the various 
substances it imbibes to its own constitution, 
and growing with what it feeds on. Every 
body knows how variety spurs the bodily ap- 
petite, and the analogy holds good with spirit- 
ual hunger. A lad who will gape and lounge 
for hours over one long, unvaried task, will in 





of interest, indulge and encourage them to the 
utmost while they last, and have patience when 
they capriciously change,—it is a great deal 
of trouble, to be sure, and involves some sac- 
rifice of formal routine and old-fashioned no- 
tions,—but they will at last command the 
secret springs of excitement, and touch them 
to fine issues. Mere external force cannot so 
overcome the vis inertiz of mind, and give it 
an impulse to a perpetual and life-long pro- 
gress. The mass acted on from without, will 
move no longer than the compelling power is 
exerted upon it; the unwilling plodder is-apt 
to remain stationary at the last point he reach- 
ed, if, indeed, he does not lose ground, 

“ Yes, this humbly practical course of study, 
this strictly utilitarian education, allowing only 
those things to be planted in the mind, in its 
seed-time, which are of immediate and direct 
use, savours of the early Yankee settler’s hus- 
bandry. 

“Corn and potatoes do not need so much 
hoeing and hilling as to leave no time to drop 
an acorn here, and set out a pear-tree there ; 
yonder dry rock might be profitably, as weil 
as gracefully, covered with a grape-vine, 
while, with a little trouble, pinks and roses 
might perennially spread their perfume in 
every spare corner, in the place of poisonous 
thorn-apple and prickly nettles, Afier all,— 
we say it with a grieved spirit,—cultivation, 
as it is often managed, is not al! it boasts itself 
to be. Much more ouglit to be expected from 
it, 

‘«¢ When we compare the richly and variously 
beautiful wild-wood with a potato field which 
has been taken from it, we are almost ready 
to feel that what has been planted and pro- 
duced, in the process of tillage, is less valua- 
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ble and noble than what has been discouraged | A person of observation and sagacity re- led at the divisions which party spirit, support- 
and kept down by it. The plough and har-| marked on one occasion, that they could not | ing sentiments and writings not in unison with 
row of the old school discipline have been the | do George Fox a greater kindness than to shut ithe faith of Friends, has produced among us. 


means of killing and burying deep many a} him up in prison. 


promising shoot of genius and talent. Many 


great geniuses have been eminent in spite of 


education, rather than by means of it. 

“The difference between man and man 
méde by mere book learning, however, is more 
sUperficial than we literary people in .our vain- 
glory are apt to imagine, Neither taste nor 
talent was ever inspired by it; where these 
did not previously exist, they were never call- 
ed out, or so many wise dunces would not 
weary the world with their second-hand wis- 
dom. 

“True mother wit, even in its ignorance is 
never trite. Perhaps it loses as much in ori- 
ginality and force, as it gains in refinement 
and polish, by being school-taught. 


of the social world, the more of native beauty 
we discover,—more interesting, though less 
showy, than the artificial display in the gar- 
den. t 

“To change the figure, many a bright 
lamp burns to waste under the extinguishing 
bushel of poverty or a laborious occupation, 
while farthing candles—we hope our readers 


will not think the allusion appropriate to our- | riously,” in the assemblies of the people. 


selves—send thin flickering beams afar from 
an undeserved elevation on a candlestick. 


*‘In our practical and money-loving com-| prevails to a great extent. 


munity, however, the culture of a pure and 
elegant taste, and the development of the in- 
nate sense of the beautiful, is a greater benefit 


than can be gained by urging economical con- | and the labour and the crosses which religion 


siderations and pecuniary advantages upon 
minds sufficiently awake and eager in the pur- 
suit of gain, and needing no spur but that of 


self-interest, yet, who although they regard | apprehends to be needful in his vocation ; and 


matters of taste and poetry as more particu- 


The} Lord, we may readily believe their hearts were 
more we search the byways and hidden dells| often lifted up with fervent prayer, and in 


| proportion as they were ‘redeemed from the 











But had George Fox given | The declension from primitive zeal has opened 
way to the feelings and reasoning of the natu- | the doorfof such opinions to make their way 
ral mind, he might have concluded that it was | among us, and if the sufferings thereby jnduc- 
time worse than lost—in which his own con-| ed, are designed by the Head of the church to 


| stitution was breaking down, his gift as a|chasten, and bring us back to that state of 


minister unoccupied at least among the people | waiting and relying upon him, which our fore- 
at large, and furnishing his enemies with the | fathers practised, that his life and power may 
opportunity to vaunt over him. [He and his| predominate over all, and a renewed ability be 
fellow labourers had little indulgence in out-| received to worship and honour him, we should 
ward comforts, or the love of ease, but they | be careful not to wrest ourselves out of his 
realized the truth that the church prospers best | hand, to obtain relief in any way not of his 
under suffering; and not only did it prosper) appointing. ‘There is great danger in becom- 
then, but we are now reaping benefits from | ing restless under suffering, and thinking that 
their sufferings. When a shade was brought} by some effort of our own, We can free our- 
over their earthly prospects, and they had no} selves and the church from present difficulties 
refuge or source of consolation but in the! that seem to press upon us, but let us remem- 
ber that Christ is given to be the Leader and 
Commander of his people, and if we take the 
cause into our own hands, we shall only find 
that we are laying the foundation for another 
trouble, But if we allow the present chasten- 
ing to effect its purposes, bearing the opera- 
tion of his refining power submissively, in true 
faith and confidence in his unfailing mercies, 
we may safely rely upon it that He will open 
a way where there now appears to be none, 
and show who they are that stand for his cause 
and testimony, and who as they have suffered 
will be permitted to reign with Him. 


— 


world, they experienced a closer union and 
communion with the Father of mercies. Their 
reliance was fixed on Christ Jesus as their 
light, their life, their guide, their wisdom and 
strength, to do his will in all things. In this 
state they often witnessed the Blessed Head of 
the church to reign * before his ancients glo- 


If we look over the state of professing Chris- 
tians, we see that the reverse of this condition 
A man is hired to 
preach and pray for a congregation ; the care 
of their souls is entrusted to him. His hear- 
ers have their outward concerns to attend to, 


ee a 


For “* The Friend." 
A Salutation of Love. 


Is not the call renewed to all, 
Repent, return and live; 

That God for the dear Savionr’s sake, 
May freely all forgive. 


imposes interfere with their engagements, and 
money-making business. They pay him for 
studying out such branchés of learning as he 
I have felt my mind for some time deeply 
a large proportion of the hearers appear to be! exercised on behalf of Friends generally. My 


larly the concern of people of leisure, are not | satisfied to listen to his exhortations, conclud- | love and my concern embraces all ages and 


without some intelligent appreciation of grace 
and beauty when these come in their way, 
and do not object to a flower or two, by the 
side of their dusty path.” 


——o 





ing perhaps, if they conform to the ceremonies, | conditions of life, in one travail of spirit, that 
pay the parson, and believe in the doctrines of | yearns over the dear youth ; sympathises with 
Christianity, they are safe. the middle aged ; and looks up with filial ten- 

Friends do not pay for their ministry—but | derness to those who have long borne the bur- 


| in the present lukewarm state of a great pro-|den and heat of the day, earnestly desiring 


‘ For‘: The Friend.” | portion of the members, there is danger of|that all may know a preparation of heart to 


Endore Hardness as Good Soldiers, 


falling into the same dependance upon those | meet God. The youth may go; the middle 
who from their stations are expected to have| aged do go; and the old must go the way of 


For unto you it is given in the behalf of| the concerns of the church chiefly in their|all the earth: and the language of my spirit is 


Christ not only to believe on him, but also to 
suffer for his sake. Nothing can confer the 
capacity rightly to suffer in the behalf of the 
Redeemer and his cause, any more than to 
exercise true faith in him, but the Lord alone. 
In that mind which is qualified to fill up the 
measure of suffering, the anchor of faith and 
hope:is known to enable it to endure with pa- 
tience and meekness, and true resignation to 
the Divine will, whatever may be permitted to 
assail. One of the Christian traits obvious in 
the persecuted founders of this Society, was 
their steadfast endurance under revilings, pro- 
vocations, and cruelties of various kinds. 
None of these things appeared to move them 
from a faithful perseverance in the path of 
duty, and not only must those afflictions have 
contributed to their own advantage, but ofien 
to disarm and confound their adversaries, as 
well as to advance the cause of their Saviour. 


hands. Worldly affairs—the love of indul- |“ Be ye also ready.” 
gence—the fondness for accumulating money} The call has gone forth, repeated and reite- 
—absorb so much time and thought, that even| rated, again and again, to the whole human 
in their religious meetings, many can hardly | family ; for the Gospel is preached to or rather 
abstract their minds from outward things, so| ia every creature under heaven. But | believe 
as to come under a proper exercise for the wor-| that a renewed call, is at present mercifully 
ship of the Divine Being, or for the right sup-| extended to the members of our Religious So- 
port of the discipline. Fervent mental prayer} ciety ; and more especially to such as have 
and that labour for the bread of life, which is| strayed more widely than others from the right 
inseparable from the work of the sout’s salva-| way of the Lord, to ‘ repent, return and live.’ 
tion, seem to have forsaken many, and by| There are many and sorrowful causes for 
this, the sincere, faithful part of a meeting, | the deep baptisms, into which some among ns 
have a double portion of labour thrown upon | are plunged, and through which, it is probable 
them, in contending with the apathy of others, | all our members ought to pass, both on ac- 
as well as their own besetments. And along} count of themselves and of their brethren. It 
with this lukewarmness, has not the disposi-| is indeed the time for one and all of us, to go 
tion to heap to themselves teachers, having| down to the very bottom of Jordan, if happily 
itching ears and to love long prayers,*trept| we may be enabled to bring up stones of me- 
into some parts of the Society ? morial from those deep recesses where the ark 
If such is our condition, can we be surpris-| of the Lord our God rested, when in the day 
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ur, who was made unto us | found there several ships, ready for sea, bound 
dry-shod through the swellings of Jordan. wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, | to the aforesaid place. Upon coming, | was 
Oh! that Friends everywhere would centre | and redemption: and who will again be for a|seized with darkness and horror, and as it 
deep; and sink down to the root of life in crown of ylory, and for a diadem of beauty, | were death itselfyso that | could not go on 
themselves; and dwell there in ‘the Lord’s unto the residue of his. people, when he shall | board any of them, seeing no way to escape 
fear, with their minds weightily exercised be-| have brought them through the fire, having| destruction if | went in them. ‘There were 
fore him, that the things of Esau may be/jrefined them as silver is refined, and tried | some ships there bound for London, and | was 
searched out, and all his hidden things sought |them as gold is tried, saying, * It is my peo-| more easy to go in one of them, than in any 
up. And that Jerusalem also may be search-| ple; and they shall say, ‘The Lord is my | bound for Holland. Though [even] that 
ed with candles, that every thing which is God.” seemed dim and afflicting, yet there appeared 
offensive in the Divine sight may be purged A. B.C. a small glimmering of light. ‘The first night 
out, and every root of bitterness may be ion we were at sea, there arose a storm, which 
up, and removed from us. For‘ The Friend.” |increased so that the waves came into, and 
The prophet Isaiah testified on behalf of the} over our vessel, beside which, about midnight, 
ra arts" Yea, in the way of thy | Thomas Scattergood and his Times. another ship in distress came a foul of us, 
judgments, rd, have we waited for thee.” whereby both were likely to sink together. 
And it is the desire of my heart, that we may roe ae ee Four wae on ‘cast ee. that ship . ours 
all be made willing to wait for the Lord in the} John Adams, (the Friend alluded to in our|and so were saved, Afier some time the 
way of his judgments now: and that we may. | last number,) of the Monthly Meeting of Owst- | aforesaid ship broke down, and driving athwart 
be so strengthened with might by the Spirit in| wich, in Yorkshire, was born about 1674,|our stern sank, and all on board perished. 
our inner man, to endure the rod and to hear|of parents, who were members of the Society |The screams of the people were dismal and 
him that hath appointed it, as to say in true|of Friends. He was carefully educated, and| piercing to us. By the good providence of 
submission, Let not thy eye pity, nor thy hand | was religiously inclined from his childhood. | God, we got safe to London, when I met my 
spare, tll thou bring forth judgment unto|In the twenty-fifth year of his age, he received | companion Joseph Richardson. From thence 
Truth. a gift in the ministry, which he exercised to| we came safe to Holland, having a good pas- 
I am encouraged with the assurance, that |the satisfaction of his Friends, and to the edi-| sage. It is also to be noted asa singular pro- 
the Lord has preserved a seed to serve him, | fication and enlargement of the churches. Hej vidence, that the aforesaid ships, which had 
which is accounted of him for a generation. | visited in the love of the Gospel, Holland, Ger- | set out from Hull, directly for Holland, were 
This remnant is at all times concerned for the | many, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, and some | all lost, the same stormy night. There were 
welfare of Zion ; and at seasons like the pre- | of them divers times. ten in number, and all the people perished. 
sent, it is deeply exercised on account of the} His Friends say, in a testimony to his me-| Upon our arrival at Helvoetsluys, we travel. 
mournful state of things amongst us: so that | mory, ‘‘ He was remarkably innocent, peace- | led thence through Holland to Frederickstadt, 
it may be truly said, “For the divisions of |able, meek, and humble; which, with sundry |in Germany, where that night | had the follow- 
Reuben there are great thoughts of heart ;” | other virtues and qualifications, gained him the| ing vision. 1 thought I was standing alone in 
and for “the controversy of Zion,” there are|esteem both of Friends and neighbours. In/a large plain, where for a time no living crea- 
great searchings of spirit. ‘The church is|short we may say, he wasa preacher of righte- | ture appeared ; after which | saw some appear- 
shaken by the deep searchings of the Spirit, | ousness, in life and conversation, as well as|ance, but at a great distance, approaching 
** the pillars thereof tremble,” the posts of the | doctrine ; and we doubt not but our loss is his | towards me gradually, and as it drew nigh, a 
door are moved at the voice of them that cry ;| gain.” He departed this life at his own ha- | living sense arose as a warning in my heart 
«“ Yea, the stones shall cry out of the walls, | bitation in Welwick, the 21st of Sixth month, | to prepare, for it was the Devil. He came 
and the beam out of the timber shall answer | 1731.” and stood, as | suppose, within ten yards of 
it,” saying, The pure love of God, which for-| The circumstances given by John Adams/ me, in likeness of a mighty giant, of greater 
merly cemented our hearts together in the|in the following narrative, occurred about the | stature than any | had ever read of. His rai- 
covenant of light and life, has been removed, | commencement of the year 1712. | ment, was black and shining, his eyes dreadful, 
and “ the untempered mortar” of earthly love} ‘1, John Adams, having drawings in my |and on his head, as it were, a crown of mov- 
substituted, which cannot bind us and build us| mind by the Spirit of Truth to visit Holland,|ing fire. His appearance was grim and 
together as “an holy temple in the Lord ;” | laboured under great difficulties before I could | frightful, but | was not at all afraid of him. 
nor constitute us that one body in Christ Je-| give up thereto, by reasonings in my mind, | After some time he spoke, * So John, thou hast 
sus, which by joints and bands having nour-/|for want of proper qualifications to go to a| got here.’ 
ishment ministered, and knit together, in-| people of strange language. Afier some time| ‘ Why, said 1? * Because thou art led by 
creaseth with the increase of God. | received encouragement by a vision or dream |a wrong spirit, and fled Arom thy reputation. 
Many Friends have left their first love, they |in the night season, in substance as followeth. | Thy business, and the concerns, which thou 
have conformed in divers things to the world;| “1 was in a pleasant and delightful place, | hast left behind thee, are gone to wreck ; and 
they have increased that which is not theirs ; ‘where I was filled with heavenly enjoyment. | thou art become a dismal and great reproach 
they have ladened themselves with thick clay, |In a little time | beheld a bright appearance|in the country about. ‘The religious people 
so as to deface the inscription “ Holiness unto | approaching me, as a man, but exceedingly | are filled with mourning and sorrow of heart 
the Lord,” which they bore so conspicuously, | glorious beyond what | can express. ‘The|on thy account, and the loose sort shake their 
when in the kindness of their youth, and in| nearer he approached me, the more my heart | heads at thee, saying, This is he that pretend- 
the love of their espousals, they went afier the | was enlarged, and filled with love to Him, and | ed to inspiration. Now we see the bottom of 
Lord their God through the wilderness of this | holy admiration, reverence and fear. When|him.’ | said, | saw the bottom of him, for he 
world, in a good degree of that innocency and | he came nigh to me, he spoke, saying, ‘ Wilt} was a deceiver. [ was aware of him who he 
faithfulness which become the followers ot} thew go with me and preach the Gospel in| was, and left all things to my own, and 
Christ. | Holland Y | answered, ‘I think myself very | Friends’ satisfaction, committing them all to 
Oh! that we might indeed remember in this| unfit to undertake so great a work, yet if it| that hand, that always provided for ime, and 
the hour of our renewed visitation, from whence | please thee to accompany me with thy sweet| is still with me. 
we are fullen; and repent and do our first | comfortable presence, as I now enjoy it,[ dare} ‘Oh,’ said he,‘ thou art hard of belief, 
works; even those works which Christ by his| not deny thee.’ He said,‘ Fear not! thy re-| but I will convince thee before I have done, 
Spirit wrought in us, when we had no will of| quest is answered.’ Whereupon | awoke with} for thou readest that out of the mouth of two 
our own, but followed him the Lord of Life| this evidence, that it was Jesus Christ who had| or three witnesses the truth shall be establish- 
and of Glory, in the obedience of faith and of| appeared unto me, and therefore I gave up,jed.’ ‘I grant it,’ said I, ‘ provided those two 
love, with earnest desires to be conformed in|and made ready for my journey. I went to| or three are credible, but if thou brings two or 
all things to the image of the dear Son of God, | Hull, intending directly for Amsterdam; and/three hundred like thyself, they are not worth 
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believing.’ ‘Then he said, ‘ The reason why | withdraw by a Friend whom I afterwards} band in his absence, even though he tarry 
things are gone in such confusion, thy wife, | loved; and though | left the meeting under | long, and she be not acquainted with the rea- 
who used to be at the helm in thysabsence, is much distress, (being at the time very low in| son of his stay; yet if she be but true, and 
dead. ‘This is not the first time thon hast | mind) yet no hardness got in,—blessed be the! loyal to him, she will be satisfied that his heart 
been deceived in such like undertnkings, but | Lord! My love rather increased, not only to|is with her, though he be absent in body. 
the Lord being long-suffering, brought not this this mother in Israel, but to the whole flock | This will preserve her so, that she will not 
judgment upon thee until now.’ Being silent and | admired the care used, to keep such| dare to entertain one murmur, nor distrustful 
awhile, | saw at a distance something sliding | meetings quite select ; saw that it was neces-| thought concerning him, nor seek for comfort 
along the ground, and when it came nigh it| sary to do so, and never afier attempted to from the society of any other; this will sap- 





appeared like a coffin, and settled between him | stay, until | was invited by some who | thought! port her with patience and alacrity of mind, 
and me, with the head towards me. The lid! tenderly loved me ; and were authorized to do| under the various exercises and trials which 


thereof slid back of its own accord, so that | 
saw the appearance as if it had been really 
and perfectly my wife’s corpse. A caution 
arose in my mind, * Touch not the dead, nei- 
ther believe the living.’. Then | said to the 
enemy, ‘ This is only like the second part of 
the same tune. Pray who is the Master of 
the magicians in Egypt? was it not thyself? 
I suppose thou art not less cunning now, there- 
fore | believe no more than before.” After 
some time | saw an appearance like a man 
drawing near towards me, exactly resembling 
a neighbour of mine, who had formerly lived 
with me as a servant, and had been faithful. 
Not regarding the caution given, ‘ not to touch 
the dead, neither believe the living,’ | said in 
my heart, there is my neighbour Thomas, 
who, coming directly from home, I believe 
will tell the truth, When he came nigh, I 
said, * Thomas, how dost thou do; and how 
do my wife, and relations and our concerns at 
home do? He answered with much seeming 
gravity, solemnly confirming what the enemy 
before had said; with much eagerness desir- 
ing me for the Lord’s sake, my own soul’s 
sake and reputation, to return home. He said 
he had to believe that if | returned speedily, | 
might with what assistance he, with others, 
would give me, retrieve’ my credit and bring 
things to a degree of respectable order before 
I died. * But,’ said he, ‘if thou dost not com- 
ply with my advice and the foregoing testi- 
mony, there is nothing for thee but hell and 
damnation.’ Whereupon | awoke under a 
‘sense of sorrow and afiliction; afflicting my 
companion with my uneasiness, and in this 
distress of mind prepared to return home, In 
the meantime a messenger came to the door 
with a letter for my companion, which I stay- 
ed to hear read. In the conclusion of it, it 
gave an account of the welfare of my wife and 
family and affairs at home, thereby | was sen- 
sibly relieved in my mind from Satan’s trans- 
formations which had so distressed me; and 
I resolved to stay and accomplish the service 
the Lord had for me to do in those parts. 
Joun Apams.” 
But to return to Rebecca Jones. Afier her 
deliverance from the temptation of the enemy 
recorded in our last number, she found her 
love to the Lord’s people, renewed, and she 
says, * Through much difficulty, and strong 
opposition, | attended meetings both on First 
and week days, and should have rejoiced, had 
I been worthy to sit meetings of discipline—a 
privilege not yet granted me. | frequently 
went to Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, and 
stnyed the first sitting, but withdrew when 
Friends entered on business. I knew I had no 
right to stay longer. Besides in one of the 
Yearly Meetings for business, I was desired to 


| it.” 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
THE EFFICACY OF DIVINE GRACE, 
___ Exhibited in the 
LIFE OF CLEMENTS WILLETS, 
Who was bedridden 39 years, 
| (Coutinued from page 239.) 


she may have to pass through until he shall 
return unto her again. 

“* Both these are pertinent and lively figures 
of that spiritual relation, which exists between 
Christ Jesns and the faithful soul; and thus 
they are frequently used in holy scripture, as, 
‘1 remember thee, the kindness of thy youth, 
and the love of thy espousal, when thou wentest 
after me in the wilderness, in a land that was 
not sown;’ and again, ‘Thy Maker is thine 
husband, and thy Redeemer the Holy One of 


** But peradventure here thou mayest be| Israel; for the Lord hath called thee as a wo- 





Beloved of my soul would but favour me with 


the light of his countenance, and the comforts | 


of his living presence, but when he hides his 
| face from me and seems as though he had 
ishut up his loving-kindness in forgetfulness, 
and would be merciful no more, how can | 
then but complain, and say with one of old, 
(who yet was recommended as a pattern of 
patience), ‘ Oh, that I were as in months past, 
as in the days when God preserved me, when 
his candle shone upon my head, and when by 
his light | walked through darkness.’ Job 
xxix. 2, 3. But now he hides his face from 
me, my soul is troubled, and refuses to be 
comforted, and cannot but lament, saying, 
[Wo is me, that I sojourn in Mesheck, and 
dwell in the tents of Kedar ; my life hath been 
a life of sorrow, and | have been afflicted from 





to my sorrow, | fainted in my sighing, and | 
| found no rest. 

“These are sufferings indeed of the deepest 
kind ; in comparison whereof all outward suf- 
ferings may well be called light afflictions ; for 
the body of a man may sustain his infirmi- 
ties, but a wounded spirit who can bear? and 
what can be more wounding to a quickened 
and renewed soul, than the absence of her 
only Beloved, when he, for whom she has for- 
saken all, and without whom she cannot live, 
is pleased to withhold the rays of his love, to 
veil the light of his countenance, and make 
darkness his secret place ? 

“ And yet, at such times we have the great- 
est opportunity for the exercise of true love, 
and the most perfect trial of our faith and pa- 
tience ; by which we become heirs of the hea- 
venly blessing; for blessed are they that see 
and believe, but more blessed are they that 
believe and see not ; what can be a more con- 
vincing evidence of the filial affection of a du- 
tiful son, than his being careful and diligent 
to do the will of his father when he is absent? 
or how can the entire love and faithfulness of 
a spouse be more fully manifested, than by 
her constancy and fidelity towards her hus- 





my youth; but now the Lord hath added : 


‘ready to say or think after this manner ;| man forsaken and grieved in spirit, and a wife 
[ could willingly bear all the afflictions of this | of youth, when thou wast refused, saith thy 
| We with a cheerful and resigned mind, if the|God. For a small moment I have forsaken 
| 


thee, but in great mercy will | gather thee: 
in a little wrath I hid my face from thee for a 
moment, but with everlasting kindness will [ 
have mercy upon thee, saith the Lord thy Re- 
deemer. Moreover, I will be a father unto 
you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord. Furthermore, we have had 
fathers of our flesh, which corrected us, and 
we gave them reverence, shall we not much 
rather be in subjection to the Father of spirits 
and live? for they verily, for a few days, 
chasten us after their own pleasure, but he for 
our profit ; that we might be partakers of his 
holiness.” 

“Ifour love to Christ depends only upon 
the sensible favours, whether spiritual or tem- 
poral, which we receive from him, we are but 
like those who followed him for the sake of 
the loaves. It is no marvel if we can express 
our gratitude to him, when he bears us upon 
eagles’ wings, and embraces us in his arms ; 
we can no doubt speak in his praise, while he 
feeds us with the finest of the flour, and sus- 
tains us with honey out of the rock, but if we 
can be content and thankful to him when he 
turns away his face and leaves us under the 
discipline of his chastising rod; if we can 
praise his name when he brings us into the 
fiery furnace of affliction, and leads us through 
a land of drought and famiue, and of the sha- 
dow of death; if in this state our faith and 
love remain firm and steadfast, we may then 
have confidence towards God, and be assured 
that we are founded upon that rock which can 
never be moved when our love to our blessed 
Saviour is thus pure and disinterested ; when 
we thus love him for his own sake more than 
for the favour he bestows upon us, we shall 
follow him through the fire and through the 
water, and neither complain nor be hurt, nay 
we shall rejoice upon every occasion of doing 
or suffering any thing for his sake, without 
any desire to know the reason of his dealings 
with us any farther than that it is his will. 
Our love to bim will be like that of Jacob to- 
wards Rachel, whose seven years servitude 
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for her sake, seemed unto him but a few days | elegantly carved with designs which indicate | is unusually large. Two of its sittings have 


for the love he had to her. 

“ This is that love that is indeed stronger 
than death, which many waters cannot quench 
nor floods drown, for it is made perfect through 
suffering, though the drought may seem to 
consume by day, and the frost by night, and 
sleep may often depart from our eyes, while 
we lament the absence of our soul’s Beloved, 
and tremble under the apprehensions of his 
displeasure. Yet the bond of mutual love 
grows stronger and stronger, and vothing is 
consumed but that which has separated be- 
tween him and our souls. For he is never 
nearer to us than when we seem to be forsa- 
ken by him; he only hides himself from our 
sensitive part that he may be more inti- 
mately united to us in the secret closet of our 
hearts. 

«We have no cause to marvel, nor be dis- 
mayed, if after we have had large experience 
of the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living, and drawn towards the close of our 
pilgrimage here, we meet with sufferings and 
trials more severe than ever. For thus it was 
with the Captain of our salvation, who was a 
man of sorrow, and well acquainted with grief; 
his whole life was a life of affliction, but espe- 
cially the latter part thereof; afier all the 
miracles and mighty works which he wrought 
by the power of his Father to the astonishment 
of the multitude, and the confounding of his 
adversaries ; alter his wonderful transfigura- 
tion on the mount, and that voice from the 
most excellent glory, saying, ‘ This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom | am well pleased, hear 
ye him ;’ after all these evidences in confirma- 
tion of his divinity, and of that mighty power 
which dwelt in him, he laid aside all his glory, 
and humbled himself to the ignominious death 
of the cross. ‘The last. scene of his life upon 
earth was a complication of the most exquisite 
sufferings, both natural and supernatural, far 
beyond what any tongue can express, or any 
heart conceive. First betrayed by his own 
disciple; and then apprehended by the multi- 
tude; judged and condemned as the vilest 
malefactor, by the highest and most eminent 
professors of religion ; by whose instigation he 
was reviled, buffeted, spit upon, and crowned 
with thorns ; and after he was nailed to the 
cross, he was most shamefully derided, and in 
his expiring agonies, had nothing to quench 
his thirst but vinegar mingled with gall; and 
in the time of all those trials and insults, he 
had no help nor comfort from any creature ; 
all his acquaintance stood afar of, and came 
not to minister to him, nor to speak a word in 
his favour; his disciples who before had con- 
tinued with him in his temptations, and had 
very lately professed, with one accord, their 
readiness to die with him, now forsook him 
and fled. 


(To be continued.) 


A Tomb in Port Royal.—Hiram Graves, 
in a letter to the Christian Reflector, from 
Kingston, Jamaica, states the following very 
singular fact in relation to a tomb which he 
saw in Port Royal, in an extensive grove of 
cactus and logwood. 

** The stone was of beautiful white marble, 


it to have been done in France, and we were 


been principally occupied in the consideration 


told that it was placed there at some uncer-|of the correspondence with New England 


tain period previous to the present century. 
‘The interest of it will be seen by the foliow- 
ing inscription, of which 1 took an exact 
copy : 

“ Dieu sur tout. Here Lyes the Body of 
| Lewis Gaupy, Esqr.'who departed this Life 


Yearly Meeting, which was interrupted a few 
years since, in consequence of two bodies 
claiming that designation. Afier a free inter- 
|change of sentiment, the Epistles heretofore 
| received from the two bodies, and the whole 
subject connected therewith, were referred to 


at Port Royal the <2d December, 1739, aged |the Meeting for Sufferings for examination, 


80. He was Born at Montpelier in France 
but left that country for his Religion & came 
to settle in this Island where He was swallow- 
ed up in the Great Earthquake in the year 
1692, and by the Providence of God was by 
another Shock thrown into the Sea, and mira- 
culously saved by swimming until a Boat took 
him up: He Lived many Years afier in great 
Reputation, Beloved by all that knew him, 
and much lamented at his Death.” 

| had previously heard the principal facts 
of this story, but 1 doubted their truth. A 
view of this costly stone, with its remarkable 
inscription, convinces me of their correctness. 
No person would incur so much expense to 
perpetuate a falsity or a doubtful tradition. 
‘The man so miraculously preserved may have 
been an eminently good man, and his deliver- 
ance an interposition of Divine Providence on 
behalf of one of God’s faithful servants. Whe- 
ther his ** great reputation” resulted from his 
excellent character, or not, that he left France 
for his religion would indicate that he was a 
Protestant, and a stern adherent to his princi- 
ples. The reason of his burial in this wild 
and solitary retreat is quite as inexplicable as 
the facts of his singular history. 


The Revue Scientifique el Industrielle states 
that Professor Schonbein has, to a certain ex- 
tent, discovered that long-sought for desidera- 
tum, malleable glass. "he Professor renders 
papier maché perfectly transparent by causing 
it to undergo a certain metamorphosis, which 
he calls catalytic; and makes of it window 
panes, vases, bottles, etc., impermeable to wa- 
ter, and which may be dropped on the ground 
without breaking.—London Atheneum. 


Making Candles.—Many of our farmers 
who study economy in their domestic affairs, 
find it far more economical to make their own 
candles than to buy them. Such persons will 
find that by making the wicks about half the 
ordinary size, and dipping them in spirits of 
|turpentine, and drying them carefully before 
the fire, or in the sunshine, before moulding, 
they will last longer, and afford a much clearer 
}and more brilliant light than those made in the 
ordinary way. A small portion of beeswax, 
melted with the tallow, has a tendency to pre- 
vent their “ running,” and renders them much 
more lasting.—Late Paper. 





THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH 22, 1848. 


We write on Fourth-day in the midst of 
i\the time of our Yearly Meeting, which 


which is to report to the Yearly Meeting. 

The other circumstances of interest—the 
proceedings of the Meeting for Sufferings— 
the Indian Committee, &c.,—will be noticed 
hereafter. 


West-town Boarding School. 


The Summer session will commence on 
Sixth-day, the 28th of the Fourth month: and 
conveyances will be provided to take the chil- 
dren to the school, which will leave the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, No. 46 North Sixth street, on 
| that day and the day following, at 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Parents and others who are 
desirous of sending their children to the school, 
will please make early application to the Su- 
perintendent, Joseph Snowdon, or at the office 
of the Treasurer, No. 84 Arch street. 


| 


Journal of David Sands. 


« Journal of the Life and Gospel labours of 
David Sands, with Extracts from his Corres- 
pondence,” has been received and is for sale 
at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Arch street. 


WANTED 


A lad to learn the Retail Drug and Apothe- 
cary business. Apply at No. 522 N. Fifth 
street above Poplar. 


Disp, at the house of her brother, John M. Whitall, 
in Philadelphia, on the 9th inst., Hannan W. Tatum, 
wife of Joseph Tatum, of Woodbury, N. J—Liberal 
in her views, and generous in her nature, it was her 
delight to increase the enjoyments of those around 
her, and administer comfort to all, not forgetting the 
widow and fatherless in their affliction. Hence she 
was greatly endeared to a large circle of relatives and 
friends, who had shared her companionship and her 

| kindness.—Through several years of delicate health, 

her energy of character, arf a confiding trust in the 

| mercy and merits of her Redeemcr, not only sustain- 

| ed her in the faithful discharge of the important duties 
of life, but preserved her from depression, under the 
conviction, that the termination of her earthly career 
was at hand; for which it was her vigilant concern 
to prepare, so that when the summons came, she 
seemed to have nothing to do but to die; the closing 
scene exemplifying the truth of a scripture promise 
which she revived a few days before her death: 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind 
is stayed on Thee.”—To the inquiries of a beloved 
Friend who visited her the day previous to her de- 
parture, she calmly replied, “ Passing away”—ac- 
knowledgitig at the same time the possession of “ that 
hope,” which is as an anchor tothe soul. On one occa- 
sion she was observed looking earnestly upward, when 
she exclamed, “ How beautiful, how beautiful!” and 
at another, with a cheerful voice, “happy, happy!” 
And we huve cause, gratefully to acknowledge, the 
boundless mercy of Omnipotence, who saw meet thus 
to finish his own work, and “ cut it short in righteous. 
ness.” 
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